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British Cabinets, and everything was now made
ready for the last emergency. The outward signs
were patient cheerful queues for gas masks and the
frenzied day and night digging of trenches in parks
and squares. Late on Sunday September 25th,
Bonnet and Daladier arrived by air, and vital dis-
cussions took place that evening and the following
morning when General Gamelin joined the French
Ministers. The full significance of these discussions
has to some extent been overlooked. In the first
place, as far as war was concerned, to quote Mr.
Chamberlain yet again, "the French Ministers in-
formed us that if Czecho-Slovakia were attacked,
France would fulfil her treaty obligations, and in
reply we told them that if as a result of these
obligations French forces became actively engaged
in hostilities against Germany, we should feel
obliged to support them." This historic British
pledge to France was in due course submerged in the
Ministers' ultimately successful search for a peace
formula, but it is a significant commentary on
French policy that it failed in any way to deflect
them from their resolve to see appeasement through.
One writer points out that never since the formation
of the Entente Cordiale in 1904 had London been
willing in time of peace to make such a promise, and
speculates on what the French reaction would have
been with this guarantee up their sleeve and with
the French General Staff confident of victory, if
Poincar6 had been Foreign Minister. Suffice it to
say that Allied Diplomacy had travelled a long way
from Poincar6 and Viviani in 1914 who, after
struggling in vain for a peace-time pledge, finally
entered the war without it, to Daladier and Bonnet
in 1938 who, in receipt of the pledge without asking
for it, proceeded to cast it aside.
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